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ABSTRACT 



Because of their behavior in negotiations from World War II through the 1960s, 
the Soviets have been widely perceived in the United States as predictably 
uncooperative. In the 1980's it is important to determine whether this popular image 
of Soviet negotiating behavior remains consistent, or, as this thesis examines, the 
possibility that there are significant variations in more recent Soviet arms control 
negotiating behavior which must be recognized and addressed. 

Variations in Soviet negotiating behavior may yield important insights regarding 
Soviet arms control objectives. This thesis attempts, first, to produce a comprehensive 
picture of post World War II Soviet negotiating behavior prior to the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty negotiations. This consists of detailed analysis of specific Soviet 
negotiating techniques. Through studying the frequency of Soviet use of these 
techniques a comprehensive picture of what may be considered typical Soviet 
negotiating behavior may be derived. What may be considered significant variations in 
Soviet negotiating behavior may then be identified by applying/ comparing post WWII 
typical behavior with usage in subsequent negotiating encounters. Specific arms 
control negotiations examined are those of the Limited Test Ban Treaty and the first 
set of Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT I). 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The United States has been negotiating on arms control and disarmament with 
the Soviet Union since the close of the Russian revolution in 1918, and will probably 
continue to negotiate with the Soviets for many years to come. The primary objective 
of this thesis is to identify variations from the historically 'typical' image of Soviet 
negotiating behavior. This requires presentation of a view of 'typical' Soviet 
negotiating behavior with the goal in mind of contrasting this with evidence or episodes 
of 'atypical' Soviet bargaining style. 

A successful negotiator must be able to persuade the other side (as well as his 
own allies and sometimes even neutrals) that he believes in his own superiority. 1 

The Soviets are attempting to perfect this superiority. Arms control negotiations 
such as the SALT talks are useful to the Soviets, regardless of what may or may not be 
accomplished during those negotiations. They are used as a political tactic, by which 
the Soviets are able to divert Western attention away from the real threat: the Soviet 
Union's goals for promoting global communism. They tout the principle threat as that 
of a nuclear holocaust, and stress that this could occur any time the Soviets Union's 
interests are not taken into account. 2 

For the Soviets, arms control is useful only when there is a need to negotiate. 

This need is not motivated by the desire to obtain treaties designed to enhance 
stability or deterrence as understood by Western arms control theorists. Instead, 
Soviet negotiating behavior is driven by a requirement to influence or manipulate 
American military programs, gain access to technology, and so on. 3 

What is it that prompts the Soviets to negotiate? Part of the answer to that 
question lies in the following: first, the Soviets enter talks only when they feel that 
they are likely to gain something. Such an expectation is neither illogical nor 



German Kahn, Thinking About the Unthinkable in the 1980s. (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1984), p. 95. 

“Pipes, Richard, "Detente: Moscow's View," Soviet Strategy in Europe. 

Pipes, Richard, ed., New York: Crane, Russak, 1976. 

3 Brian D. Dailey, "Deception and Self-Deception in Arms Control: the ABM and 
Outer Space Treaties Reconsidered." Ph.D. dissertation, (University of Southern 
California, 1987), 216. 
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unrealistic; in fact, all negotiators approach the table with the idea of gaining 
something. There are, however, two problems with this idea. One problem occurs 
when a negotiator attempts to take without giving, an approach that happens to be 
typically Soviet. Ideally, negotiations should be mutually beneficial. From the Soviet 
standpoint, though, negotiating is a means to spread socialism and a time to make no 
concessions, all the while making the proceedings as difficult as possible for those 
involved. The other problem with seeing negotiations as a time to gain something for 
nothing is the question of what, specifically, there is to gain. At the heart of the 
problem is the fact that American and Soviet goals differ radically. 

Simply identifying reasons why the Soviets wish to negotiate with the United 
States on arms control issues is not enough. A more complete analysis must include 
possible explanations for why the Soviets might initially propose negotiations, w’hy 
they might actually come to an agreement through the negotiations process, and 
finally, why the Soviets might actually adhere to a negotiated agreement. Implications 
may be derived from the identified variations, especially in respect to the degree of 
Soviet interest in various arms control outcomes. This involves identifying instances of 
'atypical' or 'cooperative' Soviet negotiating behavior, through the use of the 
information found in the half dozen graphs displayed periodically in this thesis to help 
give some clues to possible answers. 4 

Although the United States has occasionally been known to use a few of the 
same tactics, Soviet negotiating techniques have generally been characterized as 
diametrically opposed to ours. Soviet tactics are myriad and diverse, ranging from the 
psychological to the downright obvious. As a general rule, the Soviets should not be 
accused of subtlety; they can, however, often be called successful. When certain 
techniques fail to elicit the proper response, it appears the Soviets may learn from their 
mistakes and refrain from repeated usage of those techniques deemed unsuccessful. 



4 The greater proportion of information used to construct the graphs included in 
this thesis is derived from Frank John Dellermann, "Soviet Negotiating Techniques in 
Arms Control Negotiations with the United States". Ph.D. dissertation, (University of 
Southern California, 1979). The present author has added to the original data in the 
following instances: a) When research revealed that specific techniques were mentioned 
by authors not cited by Dellermann; and, b) When further research of the authors that 
were cited uncovered mention of specific techniques not identified by Dellermann. 
Attention will not be drawn to instances where additions have been made, as this 
would not appreciably enhance the main themes of this thesis. 
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In order to fulfill the primary objective of this thesis, a secondary objective, that 
of compiling examples in a survey of Soviet negotiating techniques identified in 
Western literature, is used. In studying the writings of Western authors one discovers 
that there are problems of a bookkeeping nature that must be addressed. In Chapter 
II, a simplified 'language' of techniques has been constructed, which will assist the 
reader in readily identifying techniques when specific examples are cited throughout the 
remainder of the thesis. 

A review is made of the public evidence of the Limited Test Ban Treaty and 
SALT I negotiating records for evidence of Soviet negotiating behavior at variance 
with the model of 'typical' Soviet bargaining style. More specifically, Chapter III 
covers negotiations on the Limited Test Ban Treaty, which came about for different 
reasons for each of the parties involved. Regardless of the reasons, negotiations were 
undertaken and continued intermittently, and at varying levels, for eight years. During 
this time, the Soviets had opportunity to use their negotiating techniques, every single 
one of them. After all those years, the greatest success derived by the Soviets was the 
time it afforded them to catch up to and overtake United States nuclear forces and the 
American technology to which they gained access. 

Chapter IV deals with the first set of Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. One 
unsettling circumstance that led to SALT I was the Soviet development of an Anti- 
Ballistic Missile (ABM) network designed to protect Moscow from a nuclear attack. 
America offered to negotiate, but it was not until we had started development of our 
own ABM system that the Soviets were willing to talk. This time, however, it seems 
that the Soviets had learned from their mistakes. General usage of old negotiating 
techniques decreased dramatically. Certain tactics had simply lost their prior 
effectiveness. Despite this phenomenon the Soviets managed to drag talks out long 
enough to, once again, negotiate a treaty that was closer to what they wanted than 
what we wanted. 

Chapter V begins with a comparison of the Soviet negotiating techniques utilized 
during the Limited Test Ban Treaty and SALT I negotitions. Implications are derived 
for United States arms control policy from conclusions regarding variations in Soviet 
negotiating behavior. While evidence based on these two treaties is inconclusive, the 
comparison may be used to identify Soviet negotiating trends, from which conclusions 
are drawn concerning the objectives that drive the manner and methods of Soviet 
negotiating behavior. 
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II. SOVIET NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR 



This chapter concentrates on the styles and techniques the Soviets employ when 
negotiating with the United States, in particular those used in negotiating on nuclear 
arms control issues. The first section compares the American and Soviet approaches 
and the sources from which their styles originate. It also elaborates on specific 
techniques through the use of historical examples. Finally, this chapter examines the 
issue of atypical negotiating behavior. 

In subsequent chapters applicable examples of these Soviet negotiating 
techniques are reviewed in the context of the Limited Test Ban Treaty (LTBT) and the 
SALT I agreements -- the ABM Treaty (Chapter III) and the Interim Agreement on 
strategic offensive arms (Chapter IV). 

A. THE SOVIET VERSUS AMERICAN APPROACHES 

Western adversaries across many negotiating tables, the Soviets are tough, 
stubborn negotiators. They are confrontational and manipulative. They revel in 
intimidation tactics and are unwilling to compromise. Westerners, therefore, find the 
Soviets to be extremely difficult, and unpleasant to deal with in negotiations. While 
Americans view any negotiation as a cooperative effort between two or more parties, 
firmly believing that through reasonable negotiation a compromise can be achieved 
which will be mutually beneficial to all participants. However, just as the socialist 
system of the Soviet Union and the Western democratic system are incompatible, so 
are their approaches to negotiation. Even before sitting down at the table, differences 
are apparent. 

Fred Ikle, in his book How Nations Negotiate, gives his readers a concise list of 
negotiating rules which can be used as a good general outline of the American 
approach to negotiation. 5 They are as follows: 

1. Never kill a negotiator; 

2. Avoid disputes about status; 

3. Adhere to agreed agenda; 

4. Honor partial agreements; 

5 Fred Charles Ikle, How Nations Negotiate. (New York: Harper and Row, 1964), 
pp.92-121. 
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5. Maintain flexibility; 

6. Reciprocate concessions; 

7. Return favors; 

8. Refrain from flagrant lies; 

9. Negotiate in 'good faith'; 

10. Avoid emotionalism and rudeness; 

11. Expedite and rationalize the negotiation process; 

12. Preserve the community spirit. 6 

The reader will recognize in later discussion of specific negotiating techniques 
that several Soviet techniques are in direct opposition to Ikle's twelve rules for 
negotiating. 

The 'confrontational school' 7 of negotiation is based on the belief that an 
abrasive, argumentative negotiating style designed to place the opposition on the 
defensive will yield greater gains for the more agressive negotiator. True to this 
method of negotiating behavior, at the very' root of the Soviet approach is the belief 
that negotiation is a 'zero sum game'. In other words, what they are unable to gain, 
we retain. In contrast, the West assumes a 'non-zero sum game', meaning, in short, 
that both parties can benefit, and not necessarily at the expense of the other. 

Part of the trouble is due to Americans having been brought up within a 
democratic society that tends to base its values in the ethics of Christianity, ethics 
which include concepts such as truth, honor, and fairness in an absolute sense. It is a 
mistake for Americans to assume that they share similar morals and ethics with those 
whom they choose to sit down with at the negotiating table. To assume a fair deal is 
naive and gullible. Predictably, the Soviet Union not only seeks, and is able, to exploit 
Western naivete, but considers exploitation of the United States' negotiating 
inadequacies to be their duty. 



6 Mr. Ikle's set of rules, however, can also be applied to the Soviets - when used 
in the negative. By exchanging the opposite meaning for the one which was intended, 
one can begin to grasp the Soviet Union's negotiating mentality (ex. 1. "Never kill a 
negotiator" to "Kill a negotiator"). For example, Ikle writes that in 1956 the Soviet 
Military Command invited the Hungarian Minister of Defense, General Maletar, and 
other delegates to "complete certain technical details of an agreement for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops." The General was actually arrested, along with the other 
members of his delegation, and later killed. Ibid., p. 93. 

Gerald R. Williams, "Blessed are the Peacemakers: A Lawyer Looks at 
Negotiation," BYU Today, 38, 5, October 1984, p. 30. 
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